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By Way of Introduction. at 

With this issue the Concorpta Historican INstiruTE QUARTERLY 
makes its initial appearance. In view of the fact that the Church and 
the world are fairly littered with periodical literature, and that of the 
making of magazines as well as books there is no end, there would be no 
excuse for the publication of another paper if it were not for the circum- 
stance that this Quarterty’s purpose is to fill a real need in our Church, 
to plow a field hitherto only occasionally tilled. 

The Concordia Historical Institute was called into life as a result of 
a keen interest in, and ardent love for, the history of our Church on the 
part of a group of St. Louisans, who were then enthusiastically supported 
by a goodly number of earnest men and women in various sections of our 
country. As no adequate arrangements had ever been made to gather 
and preserve the valuable antiquities connected with the history of the 
Missouri Synod in particular, it was felt that the Church would be well 

if a concerted effort along these lines could be launched. After 

and careful consideration a constitution was drawn up and the 
ri. 


Institute organized and incorporated under the laws of the State of 
The charter members were not disappointed in their hope that a 
movement of this kind would meet with favor and support. Our list of 
members and donations (printed on another page), though comparatively 
small as yet, is evidence that there is a real love for the history of our 
Church in the hearts of many. We sincerely believe that there are still 
numbers of others of like interests who will be happy to enlist for this 
cause in the course of time. 


CBPL 
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The Quarterty, as the official organ of the Institute, will bring to 
Y the membership at large regular reports of the work that is being done 
under the direction of the Board of Directors, of new members enrolled 
~and new donations received; besides, historical articles, translations, re- 
\/prints and reproductions of cobiects in our museum. 

It is self-evident that the Board of Directors, as well as the Editorial 
Committee of this paper, will welcome suggestions from the members 
at any time. = eee 


The Concordia Historical Institute, organized March 31, 1927, has 
its headquarters at Concordia Seminary, St.Louis. Its purpose is outlined 
in its constitution as follows: — 

“The purpose of this Institute shall be to cultivate a more general 
interest in the history of the Lutheran Church of America, particularly 
of the Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States; to 
stimulate historical research and to publish its results; to collect and 
preserve articles of historical value, and the better to execute these 
purposes, the Institute shall have the power to hold, purchase, lease, 
sell, exchange, and receive by gift or bequest, all kinds of property, real 
and personal, and to do all things necessary to carry out the objects 
of this organization.” 

Membership is granted to communicant members of congregations 
of the Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States or of a synod 
affiliated with that body. There are three classes of membership: Active, 
at $2 per annum; sustaining, at $5 per annum; life, at $100, single 
payment; all of which include the privilege to vote, hold office, and sub- 
scription for the Institite’s publication. The meetings of the Institute 
are held triennially at or about the time when the Ev. Luth. Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and Other States has its regular convention, and in the 
same city. The election of officers is always held at the triennial meeting. 

During each triennium the work of the Institute is supervised by 
the Board of Directors, consisting of the president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, and three members elected by the Institute. 


The following are the charter members: — 


Louis H. Waltke Emil Radke W. G. Polack 
A. A. Grossmann Theo. Schroeder L. Fuerbringer 
Theo. Graebner Louis Sieck A. G. Brauer 

Theo. W. Eckhart Fred Stockho R. W. Heintze 
John A. Leschen Chas. Webking, Jr. 


The officers are as follows: President, Mr. Louis H. Waltke; Vice- 
President, Prof. L. Fuerbringer, D.D.; Secretary, Prof. W.G. Polack; 
Treasurer, Mr. Chas. Wehking, Jr.; Financial Secretary, Mr. Theo. W. 
Eckhart. Prof. R. W. Heintze,; .Curator.— Board of Directors: The 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and Prof. Theo. Graebner, 
Mr. Fred Stockho, Mr. A. G. Brauer. — Auditing Committee: Mr. A. A, 
Grossmann, Mr. E. Radke, Mr. Theo. Schroeder. 

The museum of the Institute is housed in a large room on the third 
floor of the Administration Building, Concordia Seminary. Our curator, 
Prof. R. W. Heintze, has made considerable progress in the way of atrang- 
ing, sorting, and cataloging manuscripts, letters, etc. Rev.O.R. Hueschen, 
P.em., now residing in St. Louis, has rendered valuable assistance in chia 
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It is the aim of our curator to have the entire collection of our 
antiquities placed in cases and cabinets as soon as possible, so that the 
display may be viewed by visitors interested in our work. 


We hope that the contributions to our museum mentioned or 
described in this issue will encourage others to send us whatever his- 
torical antiquities they may have. Old books, records, letters, con- 
gregational constitutions, conference or District minutes, periodicals 
out of print, old issues of periodicals still in print, histories of con- 
gregations, programs of important events, biographical treatises, diaries, 
day-books, pictures, paintings, etc., —-if these have any bearing upon 
the history of our Church or its leading members, particularly of our 
Church in America, they are urgently solicited by our society. 


The Institute’s endeavor will be to preserve and catalog everything it 
receives and to make it accessible to students of history in their research 
work. The columns. of the Quarterty will bring reprints and reproduc- 
tions of many of these items in the course of time. In this way we hope 
that our work will be of permanent value to our beloved Church. 

W.G.P. 


Important Business Transactions of the Institute 
and Its Board of Directors since the Organization. 


April 27, 1927. Pastor L.J.Sieck reported that the St. Louis Pas- 
toral Conference had enthusiastically endorsed the organization. 

Dr. L. Fuerbringer reported that the faculty of Concordia Seminary 
had also given its endorsement. ; 

Mr. Louis H. Waltke reported that the Synodical Board of Directors 
had endorsed the organization of the Institute. 


Board of Directors. 


April 8, 1927. Mr. Louis H. Waltke was elected chairman of the 
Board. Professor R. W.Heintze was elected Curator of the Institute. 

May 17, 1927. The chairman announced that the Institute’s request 
for incorporation had been granted by the Secretary of the State of 
Missouri. 

May 31, 1927. From sample designs for a seal submitted by Professor 
Graebner, as prepared by Mr. L: W.B.Taenzer, the Board of Directors 
made a selection. (The members of the Institute will find a facsimile of 
our seal included in the title on the first page of this magazine.) 

June 21, 1927. The secretary reported that letters advocating the 
cause of the Institute and copies of the constitution had been sent out to 
all pastors and teachers of Synod and that publicity material was being 
distributed among the laymen in attendance at the District synods. 

September 22, 1927. In order to inform the members of Synod 
regarding the organization and work of the Institute, it was resolved to 
print a four-page bulletin, to appear as a supplement in the Lutheran 
Witness and Der Lutheraner. 

December 20, 1927. Upon recommendation of the curator the fol- 
lowing regulations were adopted with reference to the use and loan of 
property in our museum: — 
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A. Printed Books — Common. 

1. May be lent to members (must pay insured carriage both ways). 

2. May be lent to professors of Concordia Seminary. 

3. May be lent to outsiders, if serious students (insured postage 

both ways). 
B. Printed Books — Rare. 

1. May be used by members here, i. e., in official room. 

2. May be used by professors here, i.e., in official room. 

3. May be used by outsiders here, i. e., in official room. 

C. Pictures. 

1. Small, non-rare, may be lent to responsible persons at discretion 

of the Curator. 

2. Large portraits, scénes, may be photographed here; . condition: 

The Institute to receive an unmounted copy. 
D. Manuscripts. 

1. May be used only here, i.e., in official room. 

2. May be copied here, i. e., in official room. 

3. May be photographed here, i.e., in official room. The Institute 

to receive an unmounted copy. 

4. The permission to photograph is conditioned on — 

a) Crediting the Institute on publication; 
b) The kind of manuscript to be photographed. 

The Board of Directors resolved to issue a periodical beginning 
April 1, 1928, to be known officially as the Concorpia HistoricAL 
Instirute QuarrTerty. Prof. W.G. Polack was elected Editor-in-Chief 
and Professors Th. Graebner and R. W.Heintze, Associate Editors. 

W.G. Potack, Secretary. 


Donations Received by Concordia Historical Institute. 
From the Time of Its Organization to March 1, 1928. 


Previous to March 31, 1927. From Mr. Charles H. Fessenfeldt, 
St.Louis: An old print, in color, of the historic ground covering the 
present neighborhood of Jefferson Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, as it 
looked after the year 1867. 

April 8, 1927. Dr.L.Fuerbringer, former president of the old His- 
torical Society, transferred the properties of that organization to the In- 
stitute and also reported that the coin collection and other objects of 
historical interest now held by Cottcordia Seminary would be loaned to 
the Institute with the consent of the Faculty and the Board of Directors. 

April 8, 1927. The Hanser family of St.Louis offered to provide 
suitable cases for the display of the medal collection of the Institute. 

April 27, 1927. Dr. Fuerbringer donated the sum of $50 from the 
treasury of the old Historical Society to the Institute. 

May 17, 1927. Dr.L.Fuerbringer reported that a valuable man- 
uscript of Dr.C.F.W. Walther and an old Osiander-Bibel had been 
presented to the Institute. 
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May 31, 1927. Dr.Fuerbringer reported the receipt of the man- 
uscript of a sermon preached by Dr. Walther “am Landungsplatz 1839.” 
September 22, 1927. Prof. Theo. Graebner presented the following 
documents: — 
1) Jubelfestpredigt, 1872, by Dr. Walther (print). 
2) Order of Service for Dedication of Concordia Seminary 1883 
(print) . 
3) Program of concert given on same occasion (print) . 
4) Order of Service for Funeral of Dr. Walther (print). 
5) Original or early copy of poem Amalia by O.H. Walther, 
1839. 
6) Original letter of Martin Stephan, 1836, containing earliest 
known reference to emigration plans. 
7) Original letter of Buerger, dated November 3, 1842. 


Professor Heintze reported receipt of the journal of Rev. Keyl, Sr., 
and two letters of Dr. Walther donated by Pastor C.A.Germann of 
Utica, N.Y.; also the receipt, from Miss Emma Selle of Chicago, of 
an old Klingelbeutel, and the hand-bell which her father had used as 
teacher. 

November 15, 1927. Professor Heintze reported the donation of 
several letters and documents from members of the New York City Local 
Conference. Professor Graebner donated a copy of the address which 
Professor Schaller delivered at the opening of Walther College, St. Louis. 

December 20, 1927. A collection of coins was received as a dona- 
tion from Mr. W. Hueg, of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

January 24, 1928. Dr. Fuerbringer reported the donation of a large 

collection of photographs and manuscripts, partly from his own private 
collection, partly from the collection of the Lochner family. Through the 
instrumentality of Pastor W. Wilk, of St.Louis, the Institute received 
an old painting of Pastor Stephan’s church in Dresden. 
_ February 21, 1928. Dr. Fuerbringer reported that Rev. Paul Walther 
had donated a copy of Luther’s De Servo Arbitrio dated 1526. This 
valuable book had once been the property of Rev. Wyneken and had by 
him been presented to Dr. Walther. 


Professor Graebner presented a diary of Paul Henkel dated 1801 
(manuscript) . ee W.G.P. 


The following persons have joined the Institute as life, sustaining, 
and active members up to March 1, 1928: — 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


1. Mr. Louis H. Waltke, St. Louis, Mo.; 2. Mr. A. G, Brauer, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 3. Mr. Theo. H. Lamprecht, New York City; 4. Mr, 
Louis Alvin Waltke, St. Louis, Mo.; 5. Mr. Fred Stockho, St. Louis, Mo.; 
6. Mr. Louis Stockho, St. Louis, Mo.; 7. Mr. John A, Leschen, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 8. Mr. F. G. Haueisen, St. Louis, Mo.; 9. Mr. Edw. A. Ellerman, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 10. Mr. Conrad Kellermann, St. Louis, Mo.; id." Mer; 
Chris. Beckemeier, St. Louis, Mo.; 12. Mr. John W. Boehne, Evansville, 
Ind.; 13. Mr. Henry W. Horst, Rock Island, Ill.; 14. Mr. A. H. Reller, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 15. Mrs. Anna Bosse, Evansville, Ind.; 16. Mr. Richard 
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H. Waltke, St. Louis, Mo.; 17. Mr. Herbert W. Waltke, St. Louis, Mo.; 
18. Mr. C. F. Brandt, Cleveland, O.; 19. Mr. T. C. Haffenreffer, Boston, 
Mass.; 20. Mr. Chas. Webking, Jr., St. Louis, Mo.; 21. Mr. J. W. Pohl- 
mann, Buffalo, N. Y.; 22. Mr. A. J. Minke, Freedom, Pa.; 23. Mr. J. A. 
Melcher, Cleveland, O.; 24. Mr. Chas. H. Hickman, Buffalo, N. Y.; 25, Mr. 
Louis Weisenburger, Indianapolis, Ind.; 26. Mr. Emil M. Schnaible, La 
Fayette, Ind. 
SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP. 


1. Rev. Alfred Doerffler, St. Louis, Mo.; 2. Mr. F. M. Petersheim, 
Evansville, Ind.; 3. Mr. William L. Stuckert, Baltimore, Md.; 4. Mr, 
Fred. A. Diekmann, Evansville, Ind.; 5. Mr. E. F. Diekmann, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; 6. Mr. John W. Boehne, Jr., Evansville, Ind.; 7. Miss Elizabeth 
E. Boehne, Evansville, Ind.; 8. Mr. H. C. Kionka, New York, NN... Mas 
9. Mr. A. H. Ahlbrand, Seymour, Ind.; 10. Mr. G. A. Fleischer, Chicago, 
Ill.; 11. Mr. Otto Krisch, Detroit, Mich.; 12. Mr. L. F. Volkman, St. 
Louis, Mo.; 13. Mr. Edwin H. Faster, Decatur, Ill.; 14. Mr. Otto Grosse, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 15. Mr. A. A. Grossmann, St. Louis, Mo.; 16. Mr. Gustav 
Meyer, Cleveland, O.; 17. Mr. A. E. Horst, Rock Island, Il. 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP. 


1. Prof. W. G. Polack, St. Louis, Mo.; 2. Prof. L. Fuerbringer, D. D., 
St. Louis, Mo.; 3. Mr. Paul T. Buszin, Chicago, Ill.; 4. Rev. E. F. Tonn, 
Arenzville, Ill.; 5. Rev. Wm. H. Luke, St. Louis, Mo.; 6. Mr. Theo. W. 
Eckhart, St. Louis, Mo.; 7. Rev. G. W. Wolter, Arlington, Nebr.; 8. Rev. 
P. FB. Germann, Decatur, Ill.; 9. Rev. Walter Cook, Clay Center, Kans.; 
10. Rev. Christopher Merkel, Marwood, Pa.; 11. Rev. F. H. Brunn, Bay 
City, Mich.; 12. Rev. P. Eickstaedt, Laporte, Ind.; 13. Rev. Louis J. 
Schwartz, Kansas City, Mo.; 14. Rev. Wm. Hagen, Detroit, Mich.; 15. Mis 
Walter Wismar, St. Louis, Mo.; 16. Prof. Henry Lobeck, Concordia, Mo.; 
17. Prof. Geo. W. Mueller, Milwaukee, Wis.; 18. Rev. E. A. Mayer, 
Frankenmuth, Mich.; 19. Rev. A. W. Meyer, D.D., Long Island City, 
N. Y.; 20. Rev. G. Prager, North Milwaukee, Wis.; 21. Mr. Edward M. 
Jutzi, Saginaw, Mich.; 22. Rev. F. Rupprecht, St. Louis, Mo.; 23. Prof. 
Henry A. Koenig, Seward, Nebr.; 24. Miss Dorothea Blesse, St. Louis, Mo.; 
25. Rev. Alfred Dashner, Ottawa, Can.; 26. Rev. Alf. Fuehler, Hoyleton, 
Ill.; 27. Rev. Theo. S. Keyl, Newark, N. J.; 28. Mr. W. F. Weiherman, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 29. Rev. W. F. Wilk, St. Louis, Mo.; 30. Prof. Theo. 
Graebner, St. Louis, Mo. (five years); 31. Rev. Walter Wilkins, Grand 
Island, Nebr.; 32. Rev. H. E. Brauer, Marengo, Ill.; 33. Mr. C. FP. Scheips, 
Evansville, Ind.; 34. Rev. Dan. Poellot, Palatine, Ill.; 35. Prof. John 
H. C. Fritz, St. Louis, Mo.; 36. Rev. Erich M. Keller, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
37. Rev. Titus Lang, Quincy, Ill.; 38. Mr. Henry G. H. Kiehl, Shobonier, 
Ill.; 39. Mr. Louis Fischer, Evansville, Ind.; 40. Mr. P. B. Fellwock, 
Evansville, Ind.; 41. Mrs. Johanna Fellwock, Evansville, Ind.; 42. Mr. 
Peter J. Krentz, Buffalo, N. Y.; 43. Mrs. Johanna Krentz, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
44, Rev. Egon G. Wildgrube, Sexsmith, Alta. Can.; 45. Mr. Geo. J. 
Zurstadt, Evansville, Ind.; 46. Rev. J. F. Boerger, Racine, Wis.; 47. Prof. 
M. Lochner, Oak Park, Ill.; 48. Rev. R. F. Cordes, Poplar, Mont.; 
49. Rev. R. G. Lange, Lafe, Ark.; 50. Rev. Paul M. Freiburger, Tolley, 
N. Dak.; 51. Prof. Paul F. Koehneke, Milwaukee, Wis.; 52. Mr. Edward 
Herrmann, Detroit, Mich.; 53. Mr. R. F. Tresselt, Evansville, Ind.; 
54. Rev. Henry B. Hemmeter, D. D., Rochester, N. Y.; 55. Rev. O. A. 
Sauer, Richmond, Va.; 56. Rev. Adam Fahling, Detroit, Mich.; 57. Rev. 
E. F. Loessel, Longmont, Colo.; 58. Rev. Henry T. Rauh, Billings, Mont.; 
59. Rev. Walter D. Bauer, Desboro, Ont., Can.; 60. Rev. Otto Hanser, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 61. Rev. H. W. Bartels, Cleveland Heights, O.; 62. Rev. 
Arnold Mueller, Dillsboro, Ind.; 63. Rev. Walter Schroeder, Cole Camp, 
Mo.; 64. Mr. Fred W. Gast, Washington, D.C.; 65. Rev. C. L. Mueller, 
Florissant, Mo.; 66. Mr. Harry J. L. Buelow, Chicago, Ill.; 67. Rev. 
_ Adalbert R. Kretzmann, Chicago, Ill.; 68. Mr. William G. Bente, Oak- 
land, Cal.; 69. Mr. Irwin G. Hartwig, St. Louis, Mo.; 70. Mr. P. H. 
Mueller, St. Louis, Mo.: 71. Rev. W. Lammert, Staunton, Iil.; 72. Mr. 
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Edward A. Knorr, Detroit, Mich. (two years); 73. Prof. R: W. Heintze, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 74. Rev. A. C. Theo. Steege, New Britain, Conn.; 
75. Rev. W. F. Rolf, St. James, Minn.; 76. Mr. John C. Eich, Chicago, 
Iil.; 77. Rev. F. Niedner, St. Charles, Mo.; 78. Mr. Ed. Schroeder, 
Orange, Cal.; 79. Mr. Otto G. Liebener, Racine, Wis.; 80. Mr. H. A. 
Polack, Jr., Rocky River, O.; 81. Rev. H: G. Oermann, Punxsutawney, 
Pa.; 82. Rey. G. E. Hageman, Jersey City, N. J.; 83. Rev. O. R. Hueschen, 
St. Louis, Mo. W. G. P. 


Biographical Sketch of Pastor F. W. Husmann 
(1807—1881). 


First Secretary of the Missouri Synod. 
By E. S. H. HUSMANN. 


(Eprrorrat Nors. — One of the valuable gifts which the Concordia Historical 
Institute has received is the Diary of F. W. Husmann [in two small volumes, for 
the years 1845 to 1847], presented by his grandson, the author of this biographical 
sketch. We have taken the liberty to supplement this article by adding quota- 
tions from these interesting and illuminating volumes, believing that thereby 
its value would be materially enhanced for our readers. — W. G. P.) 

Frederick William Husmann, one of 
the pioneers of the Lutheran Church in 
North America and the first secretary of 
the Missouri Synod, was born November 9, 
1807, at Nordel, Hanover, Germany. His 
father, Dietrich H.Husmann, was a school- 
teacher in this village. His mother’s maiden 
name was Lucie Sudmann. Frederick Wil- 
liam was the third of five children. The 
parents were devout, Christian people, who 
reared their children in the fear of the Lord 
and under true Christian discipline. Young 
Husmann was not only kept busy perform- 
ing manual tasks, but at the same time also 
received elementary training in spiritual and 
secular learning. F. W. Husmann. 

About this time (1810) Napoleon had 
annexed Hanover to his empire, and the yoke of the oppressor also weighed 
heavily upon the father of young Husmann. Reluctantly he submitted to 
French dominion, remaining at heart loyally German. 

In spite of the fact that war was raging in all Europe, the family 
of Dietrich Husmann was supplied with the necessities of life. But 
toward the close of the year 1815, the father was stricken with typhoid 
fever, and all the loving care of the anxious wife and the skill of the 
physician were of no avail. He died, leaving a widow with five small 
children. A friend of the family received the sorrowing widow and two 
of the children into his home. The remaining three children were divided 
among relatives. Frederick William, at this time eight years of age, came 
into the home of his uncle, his father’s brother, who had a teaching posi- 
tion in Edelstedt, Hanover. He and his wife treated young Husmann 
with the love and kindness of true parents. The lad was instructed in 
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the various branches of secular learning, and at the same time he found 
ample opportunity to read diligently the Book of books, the Bible. 

Young Husmann was also very fortunate, in that era of Rationalism, 
to have a faithful pastor, the Rev. Wedekind at Barnstorf. The in- 
struction which he received from this God-fearing man made a deep im- 
pression upon him. After his confirmation in 1822 Husmann decided to 
enter the teaching profession, and so in 1824 he came into the home of 
Superintendent Vasmer at Muender, where he took up the necessary 
studies. After the death of Vasmer, Husmann entered the seminary at 
Hanover, where he proved to be a faithful, diligent, and gifted student. 
In the fall of 1827 he received a position as private instructor in the 
home of Postmaster Mahlstedt at Hohnsen. He remained there five years 
and during this time read many of the German classics and also acquired 
a good knowledge of French and Latin. Another year was spent in the 
teaching profession at Holtensen, where his brother had charge of a school. 
In 1833 he accepted a position as teacher in a school at Bremen and- 
remained there till 1840. 

The appeal for Lutheran teachers and pastors to the scattered Germans 
in North America also reached the ears of Husmann, and he resolved to 
do the Lord’s work in that country. 

After his marriage to Elizabeth Menke, of Bremen, on February 27, 
1840, Husmann sailed with his wife and some of her relatives from Bremen 
on March 15, with Fort Wayne, Ind., as his goal. It required more than 
two months to make the journey. Husmann arrived at Fort Wayne, then 
a village of a few hundred inhabitants, on May 17, 1840. The trip was 
made by sailing vessel, canal boat, and the last stretch by wagon. 

In Fort Wayne Husmann became the first teacher of St. Paul’s Con- 
gregation, whose pastor at that time was Wyneken. Wyneken and Hus- 
mann became intimate and lifelong friends. Besides teaching in Fort 
Wayne, he also taught, as time and opportunity presented itself, in two 
other Lutheran settlements, one eight miles, the other eighteen miles from 
ae Wayne. The entire distance, through dense forests, had to be made 
on foot. 

As there was a great dearth of Lutheran pastors in America, at this 
time, Husmann privately took up the study of theology and also pursued 
intensively the study of Greek, Hebrew, and Latin, so that he acquired 
a ready knowledge of these languages, which are so closely allied with 
theology. In 1841 Wyneken, at the request of the General Body, in con- 
vention assembled at Baltimore, made a trip to Germany to arouse the 
Lutherans of that country to the spiritual needs of the scattered Germans 
in North America. Wyneken spent two years in Germany. G. Jensen, 
sent by the Stade Mission Society, took Wyneken’s place at Fort Wayne. 
It happened that during Wyneken’s absence a part of the congregation 
wanted to call Jensen as its regular pastor, and it was largely due to the 
labor and efforts of Husmann that a split in the congregation was avoided 
and that it remained faithful to its pastor, Wyneken. Jensen accepted a 
call to Pittsburgh, and Husmann preached until Wyneken’s return. 

As Wyneken did not only serve his own congregation at Fort Wayne, 
~ but also made extensive missionary trips on horseback into various parts 
of Indiana, so Husmann likewise took up pioneer work in the 
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Home Mission Field. He traveled through the practically unbroken 
forests of Northern Indiana and Ohio and preached the Gospel in the 
various German settlements. His missionary activities took him as far as 
Henry, Williams, and Defiance counties in the northwest section of Ohio, 
where to-day there are many flourishing Lutheran congregations. Husmann 
had the intention of locating in Henry County, where there was a large 
settlement of German Lutherans without a pastor, when the call to 
St. Paul’s Congregation in Marion Township (Soest), Ind., about eight 
miles southeast of Fort Wayne, came to him. This was the first formal 
call which he had received, for up to this time, besides teaching school, 
he had, as licensed candidate of theology, done the work which his hands 
had found to do. When assured of the fact that the Lutherans in Henry 
and Defiance counties would not be spiritually neglected, — Rev. Knape, 
at this time pastor in Adams County, accepted the call to Henry County, 
Ohio, — Husmann accepted the call to 

St. Paul’s Congregation, Marion Town- 
ship, and also became pastor of two 
neighboring congregations, settlements 
known as Bingen and Fuelling, Ind. 
He preached his initial sermon Oc- 
tober 19, 1845. 

With great earnestness of pur- 
pose, with exemplary -faithfulness, and 
unfeigned humility Husmann labored 
in this territory southeast of Fort 
Wayne. He preached, taught school, 
visited the sick, and admonished the 
erring. To serve his other congrega- 
tions required many miles of travel in 
all kinds of weather. 

. Upon assuming the office as pastor 
of these congregations, Husmann pro- ‘ 
ceeded to work for the eet ee Pace 
the congregation in his care, of a soundly Lutheran constitution. His 
Diary gives the record of the sermons preached before a constitution 
was adopted. From these we can see how carefully he labored to instruct 
his people. We give here a number of his sermon subjects in their 
chronological sequence: 


October 19, 1845: Phil. 1, 3—11: 
1. Paul an Example for Me: — 

a. In my prayers for you; 

b. In my love for you; 

c. In my activity among you; 

d. In my faithfulness toward you. 


2. The Congregation at Philippi an Example for You: — 
a. In willingness; 
b. In faith; 
c. In godliness; 
d. In unity. 
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October 26, 1845: How a Christian Pastor and His Christian Con- 
gtegation Must Conduct Themselves if the Purpose of Theic Mutual Union 
is to be fulfilled. 

November 1, 1845: The Purpose of Confession. (This was his first 
preparatory service. ) 

November 2, 1845: Holy Communion. In this first Communion ad- 
dress the following points were stressed: — 

1. The various designations of the Sacrament, 

2. The institution of the Sacrament. 

3. The nature and form of the Sacrament. 

4. The benefit and power of the Sacrament. 

5. The worthy use and worthy partaking of the Sacrament. 

November 9, 1845: Acts 2,42: The Christian Congregation, after 
the Pattern of the Congregation at Jerusalem, Must Continue Steadfastly — 

1. In the apostles’ doctrine; 
2. In fellowship; 

3. In breaking of bread; 

4, In prayer. 

The constitution drawn up by Husmann 
and adopted by St. Paul’s Congregation, De- 
cember 25, 1845, and by St. John’s Congre- 
gation, December 26, 1845, included the fol- 
lowing confessional paragraph: — 


“Ks this is an Evangelical Lutheran con- 
gregation, it is understood that not only the 
pastor, but also the congregation in general, 
and each member in particular, with heart and 
lips profess this doctrine as it is contained in 
the Word of God, i. e., all the canonical books 
of the Old and New Testaments and in the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession, the Lutheran 
Catechism, and the other confessional writings 
of the Lutheran Church on the basis of, and 
in accord with, the Holy Scriptures.” 


To relate all his experiences of those 
, pioneer days in a new countty would lead us 
Dr. W. Sibler. renga’ 

too far afield. Suffice it to say that to-day 

the many large rural congregations in Allen and Adams counties, Ind., 

some of which have large, beautiful church edifices, bear silent testimony 

to his efficient and faithful labors. — When, on February 23, 1845, 

Wyneken accepted a call to Baltimore, Husmann again became tem- 

porary pastor of St. Paul’s at Fort Wayne until the arrival of Dr. Sihler 
in July of that year. 


Husmann gives the following account in his Diary of this experience: 


“To-day, Sunday, February 23 [1845], we had a solemn day, —it 
was the departure of our much-beloved preacher and pastor, the Rev. F. 
Wyneken, from his congregation in Fort Wayne, combined with the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. May this day be a rich blessing to him and 
to us for time and eternity! Lord, my God, be with him and us! Be also 
with me! Amen. — To me was given, on this day, the temporary charge 
of this congregation until the arrival of his duly called successor, Dr. Sihler, 
which, God grant, may soon follow! God give me strength, earnestness, 
zeal, wisdom, and prudence!” 


In July, 1846, Husmann attended a conference of pastors in Fort 


Wayne, convened for the purpose of considering a constitution for a new. 
synod to be organized the following year. Present at this conference, be- 
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C. F. W. Walther. 


From a daguerrotype in the museum of the Concordia Historical Institute. 


This portrait shows Walther as he looked about the time of Synod’s organization. 

At that time he was described by Craemer as ‘‘a slender man, with a prominent 

nose and fiery eyes’; and Sihler wrote: ‘‘Walther undeniably made the most 

weighty impression upon us; at that time not yet thirty-five, but im the ex- 

pression of his face strangely aged. . . . . But his thoughts and words were full of 
spirit and life.’”’ : 


sides Husmann, were Dr.Sihler of Fort Wayne, C.F. W. Walther of 
St. Louis, Loeber of Altenburg, Mo., Schmidt of Cleveland, Ernst of 
Union County, O., Selle of Chicago, Brohm of New York City, Craemer 
of Saginaw County, Mich., Hattstaedt of Monroe, Mich. Trautmann 
of Danbury, O., Knape of Henry County, O., Schneider of Marion, O., 
Burger of Willshire, O., Jaebker of Adams County, Ind., and Detzer of 
Williams County, O.; also Candidates Lehmann, Boehme, Wolf, Scholz, 
recent atrivals from Germany, and Schuster, formerly a teacher in 
Pomeroy, O. As Husmann was at this time a member of the Pennsyl- 
yania Ministetium, he attended the conference as an advisory member. 


Husmann thus describes the meeting in his Diary: — 


“Montag, den 6. Juli, ritt ich nach Fort Wayne, um der dortigen 
Predigerkonferenz beizuwobnen. Es hatten sich dazu von mehreren Seiten 
Prediger eingefunden. Herr Pastor Walther von St. Louis fuehrte den Vor- 
sitz. Da ich auf Anfrage die Erklaerung abgab, dass ich lizensierter Kan- 
didat des Deutschen Ev.-Luth. Ministeriums von Pennsylvanien sei und nur 
in dieser Eigenschaft an der. Konferenz teilnehmen koenne und wolle, so 
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wurden mir Schwierigkeiten gemacht, namentlich weil die Konferenz ueber 
die Rechtglaeubigkeit jenes Ministeriums Zweifel zu haben schien. Endlich 
wurde ich als beratendes Mitglied aufgenommen. 

“Die Konferenzverhandlungen dauerten fort bis Mittwoch, den 8. Juli. 
Der Hauptgegenstand derselben war die Durch- und Annahme eines Entwurfs 
zu einer Synodalverfassung fuer die meisten der versammelten Prediger und 
deren Gemeinden; von letzteren waren jedoch keine Abgeordneten gegen- 
waertig.”” 


Then follows the list of the pastors and theological candidates 
present and the closing statement: — 


“Der kuenftigjaehrige Sammelplatz dieser Konferenz, die dann als 
.Synode zusammentreten will, ist Chicago, Ill.; Zeit noch nicht bestimmt.” 


Another interesting item: —“Monday, February 1 [1847], Pastor 
Sihler visited me in order to discuss the purchase of a piece of ground 
for the newly erected theological seminary in Fort Wayne. The aim is 
to buy about 100 acres of land about two miles east of the city.” 


The following poem, culled from his Diary, bespeaks the Lutheran 
orthodoxy of Husmann on the eve of his taking membership in our Synod. 


‘Dass die Worte noch stehen!’’ (Luther.) 
Am 1. April 1847. 


Die Worte stehn und bleiben stehen: 
“Das ist mein Leib; das ist mein Blut.’ 
Der sie gesagt, der wird’s verstehen! 
Die Worte stehn und bleiben stehen: 
“Das ist mein Leib; das ist mein Blut.” 


Die Worte stehn und bleiben stehen; 
Vier heil’ge Waechter halten Hut. 

Der Feind mag stuermen, spotten, flehen: 
Die Worte stehn und bleiben stehen: 
“Das ist mein Leib; das ist mein Blut.” 


Die Worte stehn und bleiben stehen; 

Ein teures Kleinod, echt und gut. 

Da hilft kein Kritteln, Deuteln, Drehen! 
Die Worte stehn und bleiben stehen: 
“Das ist mein Leib; das ist mein Blut.” 


Die Worte stehn und bleiben stehen, 
Solange Gottes Wort es tut, 

Und sollt’ die Welt zu Truemmern gehen! 
Die Worte stehn und bleiben stehen: 

“Das ist mein Leib; das ist mein Blut.” 


Husmann’s Diary gives many evidences of his spirituality. Upon re- 
ceiving his license to preach from the Ev. Luth. Synod of Pennsylvania, 
in 1844, he recorded the following opening prayer: — 


“I pray God with all my heart to make me a true and faithful minister 
of Jesus Christ, to show me the way that I shall walk from now on, and 
to guide me with His eyes. May He clothe me with wisdom and prudence, 
courage, joy, and strength, that I may always be found a faithful servant — 
of Jesus Christ! Lord, grant me faith! Amen.” 


od 
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A second paragraph gives his program for private study to perfect 
himself for his office: — 


“What I shall, by preference, do in the future: a) Prayer. b) Study 
of Holy Scripture and the Hebrew and Greek languages. c) Church History, 
the Symbolical Books, Dogmatics, and Latin. d) Homiletics and the read- 
ing of excellent old sermons.” 


Emmanuel Lutheran Church, Soest, Ind. 


This stately edifice is to-day the home of worship of one of the congregations 

organized and served by F. W. Husmann. Up to 1871 this congregation was 

called St. Paul’s. Im that year an amalgamation took place, and the name 
Emmanuel Church was adopted. 


Item, December 20, 1846: — 


“So we are once more on the eve of the glorious Christmastide! How 
much those people lose who, in ignorance, have departed from the festival 
sequence of the church-year! It would be dimming the high lights of my 
a if ue celebration of the Christian festivals or their memory were taken 
rom me 


“Blessed be our pious fathers for having retained the ancient, sacred 


"order of the Christian church-year! May we do likewise!” 
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Item, January 1, 1847: — 

“May the faithful Lord Jesus be with my congregation, with His entire 
Church, and with me, His humble servant, also during the course of this 
year! Amen.” 

Soon thereafter Husmann decided to sever his connection with the 
Pennsylvania Ministerium and to join the movement for the founding 
of a new and truly orthodox Lutheran synod. He presented the provisional 
draft of the constitution of the proposed synod to the congtegations in 
his charge. His Diary, under date of April 11, 1847, reports his con- 
firmation service at Fuelling, Adams Co., Ia. (this abbreviation for In- 
diana Husmann uses throughout). Then follows: — 


“After close of service a meeting of the congregation took place in which 
the statutes of the proposed German Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and Other States were discussed, and the congregation declared its readiness 
to join in the event the neighboring St. John’s Congregation would do 
likewise. " 

“In the afternoon a meeting of St. John’s Congregation [at Hitzemann] 
was held, and after reading and discussing these statutes the congregation 
finally, by a large majority, voted to join the Missouri Synod. 

“St. Paul’s Church in Marion Tp., however, already on Second Easter 
Day and again in a meeting this week had declared that it did not wish to 
join the Missouri Synod. This synodical matter, unfortunately, has become 
the cause of long and bitter controversy in this congregation.” 

And so, in the following year, we see Husmann, in company with 
Pastors Sihler, Wolter, Jaebker, Frinke, Ernst, and Streckfuss and Delegate 
Voss of St. Paul’s Congregation, Fort Wayne, on the way to Chicago. 
Pastors Ernst and Streckfuss rode in a buggy, Mr. Voss in a wagon with 
a small load of books, and the rest of the party was on horseback. The 
trip to Chicago required five days, as it was necessary to detour on ac- 
count of stretches of swampy prairie. Night lodgings were had in the 
huts of the hospitable settlers along the way. The weather was favorable, 
and the journey was made in good spirits and in happy anticipation of 
momentous days in Chicago, then a city of only about 16,000 inhabitants 
and without a railroad. At Chicago these men met Walther, Loeber, 
Fuerbringer, and others. 

On Sunday, April 25, 1847, the synodical convention was opened 
with divine services at St. Paul’s, at which Loeber preached. Another 
service was held in the afternoon, when Sihler had the sermon. The next 
day, April 26, twelve pastors with their congregations organized the Ev. 
Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States by adopting a con- 
stitution. C.F. W. Walther was elected president of the new body and 
F, W. Husmann secretary. Husmann served Synod in this capacity until 
1860. When the Central District was formed, he became its vice-president. 
He also served as member of the Board of Control of Concordia College, 
Fort Wayne. : 

In 1863 Husmann accepted a call to St. John’s Congregation at South 
Euclid (near Cleveland), O. Another eighteen years of faithful service 
were spent in this congregation, and the congregation grew and was en- 

riched in all spiritual knowledge and understanding. 
As teacher, preacher, and pastor, Husmann was held in high esteem 
by all who knew him. In the schoolroom and in catechetical instruction 


he showed a great aptitude to teach and left an indelible impress upon 
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his pupils. His sermons were lucid, logical, instructive, and interesting. 
As pastor he was exceedingly conscientious. He was modest in his 
demeanor, a man of few words, stern, unbending, and unafraid in pur- 
suing and carrying out right principles. In attire he was neat and polished; 
and in his work he was thorough and systematic. He was a theologian,* 
a missionary, a student, a poet, and a great lover of music, being himself 
an accomplished pianist. In short, he belonged to that galaxy of faithful 
and learned men who laid the foundation of true Lutheranism in America. 


First St. Paul’s Ev. Luth. Church in Chicago. 


Here the Missouri Synod was organized. 


His Diary of the early years in Indiana gives a number of poems 
composed during those days of struggle and hardship. He continued. to 
write occasional poems throughout his life. The following written in 
October, 1876, breathes fervent hope and trust in his Master, in the 
midst of grievous affliction: — 


Trostlied. 


Du bist mein Vater, o treuer Gott, 

Und mein Berater in aller Not. 

Lass nichts mich scheiden aus deiner Hut; 
In Kreuz und Leiden gib frohen Mut! 


Von Kindesbeinen bis diesen Tag 
_ Gabst du mir keinen so harten Schlag, 
Da deine weise und sanfte Hand 
Recht bald und leise den Schmerz verband. 


Was kann mir schaden, wenn du mich liebst 
Und mir in Gnaden das Beste gibst? 

Du wirst mir geben nach kurzer Zeit 

Ein sel’ges Leben in Ewigkeit. 


_ * It may be stated here that the translation into German of the Evan- 
gelienhatmonie by Chemnitz-Leyser-Gerhard was the joint work of Dr. 
Sihler, Prof. A. Craemer, and Pastor Husmann. 
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Pastor F. W. Husmann’s eventful and useful life came to a close on 
May 4, 1881 at the age of 73 years, 5 months, and 25 days. At the 
burial, which took place at South Euclid, O., Dr. H. Schwan preached the 
funeral sermon on Heb. 7, 13: “Remember them which have the rule over 
you, who have spoken unto you the Word of God; whose faith follow, 
considering the end of their conversation.” 


Diary of Paul Henkel, 
Pioneer Missionary, 1801. 


This pocket diary is one of the treasures of the Concordia Historical 
Institute Museum. It is a thin booklet, 334 inches wide by 514 inches’ 
height, consisting of 44 pages (22 leaves) of paper that was once white, 
but is now yellow with age, although still firm in texture. The leaves 
are tied together with linen thread, and the leather binding has evidently 
been cut by hand out of some larger bookcover to fit the diary pages. 

The diary records the travels and preaching. activities of Paul Henkel 
during April and May, 1801. The author of this diary (born 1754 in 
North Carolina, died 1825) was the great home missionary of the Lutheran 
Church in the early part of the nineteenth century. He was pastor at New 
Market, Va., and Salisbury, N. C. In New Market he established a printing- 
office, from which many Lutheran books were issued, such as Luther's 
Catechism, the Augsburg Confession, a liturgy, hymn-books, and, later, the 
complete Book of Concord. Five of his sons became Lutheran ministers, 
and one, Solomon, was a doctor of medicine and managed the printery 
at New Market. The little diary gives a vivid picture of the primitive con- 
ditions in the Virginia and North Carolina settlements of that time and 
reveals the missionary fervor and pastoral devotion of the writer. The 
entries are in German (except where noted), and the translation is our own. 
It should be stated that the name Henkel does not occur in the diary. The 
authorship, however, is beyond question, as the internal evidence turns to no 
other man but the pioneer missionary of the early American Lutheran Church, 


THEO. GRAEBNER. 
Page 1. 

April, 1801. Left home the 12th. Preached in the evening at the 
home-of Jacob Hofman (two children). Sunday in the Teutschmans [?} 
Koll. {Colony} English on Is. 53,1. (Three children.) 

Tuesday, April 15. Conducted a funeral in the lower church on 
Ebert’s Creek. A boy of six years. John 6. Visited Leonard Kern and 
his sick. 

The second Sunday after Easter preached in Friedens Church, Gil- 
ford County, on the Gospel of the Good Shepherd. (Five children.) 

Monday in Orange County [?] on 1 Cor. 1,30. Baptism (fourteen 
children). 

Tuesday in Clap’s house. 2 Cor. 5, 30. Bad weather. (Two children.) 

The following Saturday I visited in the Middle church and gave 


“instruction to the young on Sunday. Last Sunday in April preached 


in Zion. 
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Page 2. {This log of a missionary circuit is written in English.] 
The Road to Backfish Gap. 
se ‘to Gilford, 22 mils. 
to Mr. Stublefield. 
to Conrad Straider. 
to Dan Weil 14 mile. 
to Banister. 
to Colts ferry on Stanton River. 
to Linch Burg on James River — 
to New glasgo — 
to Reeds gap. 
Backfish gap, 16 miles. 


Rev. Paul Henkel and Wife. 


Page 3. 

Zion Church on Matt.7,14. Preached first to the Germans and 
then to the English on 2Cor.7,1. We received a visit from David 
Bayrly [?] and his wife. Tuesday preached in the lower church on 
Ps. 51,12. Visited sick and came home. 

The following Friday, May 1, visited Philip Magd. 


Page 4. {Sermon notes.} 
Page 5. {Blank.} 


Page 6. 


1801. On May 5 I and my wife began our journey to Virginia. 
We are venturing this time to try the so-called Middle road, and on the 
first day we made as many as 34 miles, stopping at the place of a man 
who is conducting a kind of tavern. But oh, miserable business (Wirt- 
schaft)! the man was not home, and the woman with her children had 
to husk a great pile of corn before she was able to wait upon any one, 
because it lay right in the middle of the floor of the tavern-room. We 
are shown into a hut near by. Still, I was given a stall for my horse and 
also some feed. My wife begins to prepare some coffee on the table, 
and when all was in readiness, and we began 
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Page 7. {This log is again given in English.} 


from Dan vill to Halifax old Town 30 
to Coles ferry Stanton 30 
to Chalata [Charlotte] Courth. 15 
to Prince Edward C. [County? Courthouse?] 22 
to Cumberland C. [Courthouse? ] 23 
to Carter veil James [7] 18° 
to Mrs. Paine 16 
to the Bird Ornery [?] 11 
to the Green Spring 9 
to gardens New Building 10 

Stunard Veil [Stuartville?] 10 

Page 8. 


to drink it, a powerful rain fell, accompanied by a dreadful storm. The 
hut scarcely was able to sustain the storm. The rain beat into the house, 
and our coffee, which happened to be very strong, was weakened by the 
rain-water. A traveler whom we believe to be club-footed (ein Schlenker- 
fuss) was with us in the hut. After he had drunk his nightcap, he con- 
ducted as good a conversation as he was able. The black coat moved him 
to do this. My wife showed him such benevolence as Gellert describes 
in his fable about the woman who had received a good inheritance and 
believes 
Page 9. 
that she was able to give something to the poor. When a beggar came, 
she gave him a large piece of mildewed bread. The bread which we had 
with us was wet from the rain. This she gave to Mr. Schlenkerfuss 
together with some of our weakened coffee. He seemed to enjoy the 
food, and meanwhile the storm passed over. Then the tavern-keeper 
came home. He had intended to bring home a cartful of smoked 
{? duerre} hams, had his son, who was a boy of ten years, do the haul- 
ing, and just when the rain and storm began, he had upset the cart 
a half mile from home. This, on the highway, was misery and excitement 
enough. 
Page 10. 

But they suffered no harm, only they ran back and forth all night, and 
we had to rest in a bed near the pile of corn and slept very little. 

The next morning we continued our journey and had a dry road. 
Now we were afraid of the [high] water, but during this day met with 
no further obstacle except on a single stream, which had come up a little. 
My wife was afraid it might be too deep. I unhitched the horses and 
first rode through. The depth was moderate. The same evening we 
came to Dan Vill, a newly founded city on the Dan River. I found 
it to be a pleasant city and saw the most beautiful garden that I have 
ever seen in this entire region. I went to the river, where they bring 
down tobacco and flour by water and must unload for the purpose of 
inspection. There is a great deal of good fishing. But however pleasant 
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the region and however good its opportunities, so disappointing is the 
ignorance of the people regarding the Christian religion. At table we 


began a discussion of this and the other thing regarding this ec but : 
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the entire household is very ignorant. A maiden, who does not belong 
to the family, but is visiting, appeared to be a soul hungering for salva- 
tion [lies sich als Eine heilsbegierige Seele ansehen]. She was considered 
a bit foolish.— The next day we traveled through a level region, espe- 
cially towards evening. But everywhere we noted the ignorance of the 
people regarding agriculture —very lean cows and horses and distress in 
all the homes. We reached a house three miles beyond Halifax Old 
Town and were well served in everything that we were able to command, 
and that was a bed and a barn. Feed and provisions we had with us. 
The master of the household was a widower, who was living with an un- 
mattied daughter and a few blacks. My wife here was attacked by a 
severe headache. I went to the 


Page 12. 


kitchen and secured some tea; had to do most of it myself. After my 
wife had drunk a cupful and had slept awhile, she felt better, rose up, 
and came to the fire, and we had some conversation. The master of the 
house had much to tell. He admitted that he was addicted to drink, 
but I was unable to admonish the poor man effectively. The next morning 
we continued our journey with all our belongings, except a pocketknife, 
which my Solomon4) had bought for me some two yeats ago. That was 
lost, and I suspect that Negro woman stole it when she. was clearing the 
table. But such things, too, one must learn to bear while on a journey. — 
To-day we had a very fine highway. Beautiful level country; but if con- 
tinual amazement over the stupidity of the people is going to give a person 
a thickhead, — that is my case. We are astonished when looking at the 
buildings, the fields, 
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and the animals in this country. It is a good country, and there is op- 
portunity for pasturage, and still not a handful of hay can you get. The 
cows as lean as those seen by Pharaoh in his dream.— Now we leave 
Halifax County, and after traveling twenty miles, we unhitch and permit 
‘our horse to run about. We sat under a small oak, fed the horse, and 
ate a bite, when a heavy downpour began. If we had not had my wife’s 
umbrella, we would have been wet through. We sat about three hours 
on that spot. Next we crossed the Stanton River and drove as far as 
Charlota Courthouse. Here we found spiritual brethren, mostly of the 
native population [? die meiste dieses Volks sind|. Just as we came to 
the town, we found that a drafting of the people was in progress. Almost 
everybody was drunk. 


Page 14. 


A kind of cavalry or infantry was being organized. The horsemen were 

eting as a result of strong drink. The poor horses were lean from 
hunger and looked as ugly as the cattle. In the tavern we found many 
people, but all of the same type. Oh, if only the people were wise! 
They might be so happy, as happy as if they were half-way in heaven. 


1) Undoubtedly Solomon Henkel, a physician, son of Paul Henkel. 
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And the poor animals would also have a more tolerable existence. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Solomon few must be righteous, —when he 
says the righteous man has compassion on his animals. Well, we had to 
sojourn here and had a good bed. Prepared our own coffee, although the 
innkeeper did not seem to fancy it. We had a good bed, and we rested 
well. Next morning we started early, and after having gone six miles, 
we turned in at a cabin. The woman brought us two . . . of cornbread, 
. . one for our breakfast 


Page 15. 


and the other for the journey. The poor woman was very anxious to 
serve us with what she had. We continued and passed through Prince 
Edward County, crossed the Apamatic [Appomattox] River, and entered 
the border of Cumberland County. There we turned in at a house which 
used to be conducted as a tavern. The innkeeper, however, was a failure 
and unable to continue in business. He was not at home, but the woman 
permitted us to put our horse into an old storehouse. Then my wife 
prepared coffee, and we had our supper. The man came home about 
nine o'clock, somewhat drunk, and in high spirits. He told us that he 
had just come from the drafting: He told us that Mayor Paterson, in 
a quarrel, had stabbed a man named Ligin with his knife and had escaped 
as soon as he saw that the man was mortally wounded. He had not yet 


Page 16. - 


passed away, but lay in his last gasps when the murderer took flight. 
But they were sure to capture him. A similar report we received the 
next morning. (To be continued.) 


Early Lutherans and Lutheran Churches in America. 


I. Earliest Known Traces of Lutherans in the Western World. ~ 
By KARL KRETZMANN, Orange, N. J. 
1, “Lutherans in Welserland, 1532.” 


The upheaval caused by the Reformation of the sixteenth century 
in Europe made itself felt even during the lifetime of Luther in some of 
the remotest corners of the earth. The hammer-blows of October 31, 
1517, reverberated throughout the world, and faint echoes strike our ears 
at this late day from the first country on the American continent visited — 


by Columbus. 

In 1498 Columbus, sailing south from Santo Domingo, touched the 
American mainland near the mouth of the Orinoco, discovering that part 
of South America which, a few years afterwards, was called Venezuela 
by Hojedes and Amerigo Vespucci. In 1527 the settlement of Venezuela 
was begun by the building of the town of Coro. But in that same year 
Charles V, being in perennial need of money, farmed out that whole — 
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| of the world to the great commercial firm of the Welsers of Augs- 

burg. The Welsers lost no time in attempting to realize on their invest- 
ment and put Ambrosius Ehinger (d’Alfinger) in charge of the venture. 
For a quarter of a century thereafter Venezuela was known as Welser- 
land. The first members of the expedition were four hundred Spaniards 
from Andalusia. Every one of these had to take an oath that he was 
the child of respectable and Christian parents and a faithful subject of 
the emperor and to promise “to conquer the Indians and to make them 
good Christians.” 

But the Welsers realized even before Ehinger did that the Spaniards 
were too adventurous to be of real benefit to them; so they empowered 
their agent, Hieronymus Walther of Leipzig, in 1528, to enlist thirteen 
miners from the Saxon Erzgebirge. One of these miners was permitted 
to take his wife, “auf dass sie des Kochens und Waschens halber einen 
Trost von ihr haben moechten”. In February, 1529, Walther hired 
another group of twenty-four miners from the hill towns of the Erz- 
gebirge. These left Seville in October, 1529. A third group from 
Joachimtal arrived at Coro under the command of Seissenhofer in 1531. 
Quite a number of these miners, unable to endure the tropical climate 
and unwilling to be exploited by their taskmasters, returned to Germany, 
beginning with 1531; others remained and accompanied their leaders 
into the interior of the country. 


Now it would not be at all unreasonable to suppose that many of 
these Saxon miners had learned to know of the Gospel preached by their 
countryman, the great son of a Saxon miner, and had found themselves 
in hearty accord with it. And that they should not have heard of his 
firm stand at the Diet of Worms and the bold confession made by his 
followers in the very city where the promoters of this transatlantic under- 
taking had their banking house, is almost unthinkable. But there seems 
to be direct evidence, if not for the claim that “the entire German colony 
in Venezuela had accepted the Lutheran faith as early as 1532” (ae 
Schmauck, Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania, p.15), at least for the 
presence of an influential number of such as had no desire to assist in 
“converting” the poor Indians to the Roman faith. We are told that a 
number of Dominican monks had been added to the expedition for the 

of “converting” the Indians. “But because the Germans had 
- Gll become adherents of the new Lutheran doctrine, they did not bother 
about the Dominicans, and these could do nothing without their support.” 
(Karl von Kloeden, Die Welser in Augsburg als Besitzer von Venezuela, 
in Zeitschrift fuer Allgemeine Erdkunde, Berlin, 1855, Vol. V, p. 431.) 


One of the later governors of Welserland was Philip von Hutten, 
a relative of the famous Ulrich von Hutten, the champion and friend 
of Luther. According to all accounts he was by far the best and most 
humane of the governors of Welserland. He was constantly at odds 
with Bastidas, the Bishop of Coro. Whether any of these Germans 
remained in Venezuela after the Spanish Crown, in 1566, withdrew from 
the Welsers the privilege of exploiting the country, or what became of 
these Lutheran pioneers, is still hidden by the mist of the centuries 
lying between. (To be continued.) 
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Jefferson Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis. 


The original picture is a lithograph in three colors, red, blue, and 
black. Holy Cross Church was built 1867. Parts of the drawing show 
an incorrect perspective. The original was drawn from a point on the 
east side of Jefferson Ave., about at the northern end of the present 
Concordia Publishing House. The road from the seminary to the omnibus 
is the present Jefferson Ave., that from the pond to the church is 
Miami St. 

The building at the extreme left, with the “tower” in the middle 
of the roof, is Concordia Seminary, at that time called Concordia College, 
which was replaced by a larger building in 1883. It contained classrooms. 
and dormitory and refectory equipment, all under one roof. 

The small one-story house just this side of the seminary is the school 
of the congregation. West of it, to the right of the smoke, is the build- 
ing that contained Synod’s printing-house, the forerunner of Concordia 
Publishing House. The plant is not the first one in which printing was 
done for our Synod, the Lutheraner, over twenty years old when this 
picture was made, having been printed as a private undertaking by the 
old Trinity Congregation. To the right of the printing-establishment - 
we see a large dwelling, the first of the professors’ houses, in which 
Dr. Walther lived. 

The church, from this angle, presents almost the same picture to-day. 
There are two additional entrances at the front, and the rear has been 
enlarged by an extension and by wings, giving the entire church the 
form of a cross. 

At the time when this picture was taken, there was no street separat- 
ing the church from the seminary. A good deal of the real estate was 
Synod’s property; but later parcels of it were sold, some to the con- 
gregation. ; 

The carriage just to the right of the pond may be the one presented 
to Dr. Walther by the St.Louis churches. It still exists and was ex- 
hibited on the grounds of the new Seminary in 1926, on the day of 
the dedication. 
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The Treasure Chest in Our Museum. 


It is a wooden box, made like a little trunk. Its length is 14, width 7, 
depth 6% inches. Inside it is covered with blue wall-paper; outside 
with leather, which has been worn off in many spots. As the picture 
‘shows, the chest is reenforced by a number of inch-wide iron bands, held 
down by many clinched nails. The flaps which cover the seam between 
chest and cover are burlap, covered with leather. The lock certainly can 
be picked with a stout wire, though the spring works somewhat hard. 

The emigrants had put their moneys together. The total amount of 
several thousand dollars, “in coined gold, was kept in this chest, which 
a in the hands and under the supervision of Bishop Stephan,” their 
leader. 

When Stephan was dismissed, the chest remained in the possession of 
his son Martin. When this son entered Concordia Seminary, he brought 
it along and used it. In 1853 he entered the ministry. Now, he had 


been librarian at the seminary, and as Student Hugo W.F. Hanser was 
his successor in this office, Candidate Stephan left the chest to Mr. Hanser. 
Hanser used the box as receptacle for important documents “and for 
other purposes in his family.” Upon his death he left it to his son 
Otto F.T. When Rev. Otto F.T. Hanser, now chaplain in the Lutheran 
‘Hospital and Home in Brooklyn, N. Y., was pastor in Rockville, Conn., 
he donated the ancient chest to the Seminary, February 2, 1899. 

As I have the open box before me, varied are the feelings aroused 
in me and the thoughts, and words I might give expression to: The trip 
across the Atlantic, up the Mississippi; the hard work of clearing forests; 
the hopes for the future; its first administrator —was and is his case 
entirely clear? Little box, keep us humble and modest and may you 
remind us of the wonderful guidance of the Lord! 

An account book coveting the period between September, 1838, and 
June, 1845. The book is 10 inches wide, 16 inches high, and 2 inches 
thick. The first 328 pages, folio, report the income from persons and 
detailed statements of expenses for them. Alphabetically arranged, the 
names begin with A.F.Ahnet, weaver from Burgstaedt, and end with 
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C.G. Zeibig. The figures are given in German money to June 7, 1839; 
then in dollars and cents. The next two leaves contain the accounts 
marked “Church and School,” continued on leaf 176 (not pages, but 
leaves are numbered). Folios 167—169 and 180—184 have credit and 
debit for the congregation, closing in 1845 with a debit of $1,338.79/4. 
Folios 170 and 171 show receipts and disbursements connected with the 


sale of acreage, showing a balance, in 1845, of $3,462.6574. Other pages 
give an insight into the overhead expenses, the cost of administration in 
St. Louis. 

Some interesting items are the following: August 26, 1840, the con- 
gtegation sold at auction goods from its store for $630.25 and in 1849 
for $270.37%4. In the summer of 1840 the congregation paid an instal- 
ment of $100 to D. Genupp, St. Louis, for medicine. A man had made 
a donation to the church, and in January, 1841, he demanded the return 
of the gift, and he was paid $50. In 1839 6834 cents was paid for 
514 pounds of butter and $165 for a yoke of oxen, a wagon, a plow, and 
a chain. For twelve days’ labor a man received $6. The board (nine 
weeks) for Candidate Schieferdecker amounted to $4.50, while 33 pounds 
of flour brought 8114 cents. The land which the congregation owned 
was sold at $3 an acre. 
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This is one of those many documents which not only shed light on 
our early church-life, but incidentally are sources for obtaining knowledge 
of economic and social conditions. R. W. HeEmntze. 
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